CHAPTER VIII
FAMILY AND NEIGHBOURS
i
No State in the history of the world was ever such a close com-
munity as the Greek Polis. Politically it was organized not
simply as the sum of its individual members, nor as a number
of co-operating bodies which represented the several classes
and professions. The State was subdivided into a gradation of
communities to which each individual citizen was bound, and
the State was the supreme unit formed out of these subdivisions
We have to deal with these smaller and narrower communities
which were, all of them, embedded in the greater whole of the
State We have to speak of the relations of the individual to his
family, kinsfolk and neighbours Hitherto our picture of
Athenian life and of the Athenian citizen body has been con-
cerned with its various social and economic functions. We are
left with the task of inquiring into the general and common
nature of the Athenian people; and a study of the smaller com-
munities, especially those of house and family, can best take
us the first steps towards that goal.
The comic poets stage their scenes in the street, in the
country, in Hades or in the air, but never inside a house.
Nevertheless, we are given some glimpses of life as it was lived
there, less by the use of the ekkyklema than by the words of the
characters on the stage Almost without exception, they belong
to the upper or lower middle-class. In fifth-century comedy
we tear almost nothing about life in the houses of the great
lords or indeed the rich upstarts. We may almost welcome
this lack of evidence For our main interest is to disclose the
outlines of ordinary everyday life, and it is this which is
revealed in comedy.
The house is the home of the family, that is to say, above all,
of husband and wife. It is not surprising that the comedians
sometimes share the attitude of misogyny to which Greek
writers had for a long time given expression in fairly strong
terms. However, it would be as wrong to accept as absolute
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